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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WAR HORSE, 

Well, how do you like the looks of this gallant 
soldier? I dare say you are quite captivated by 
his fine martial air and his gay war horse. I own 
myself it all looks very fair on paper; but how 
should you like to stand before that fort where 
you see the flag flying, and be shot at by the ene- 
my? or how should you like of a damp cold night, 
to sleep in one of those little tents you see off yon- 
der. Or again, how should you like to stand sen- 
try, and pass backward and forward through the 
long dark night, when your eyes are heavy with 
slumber and all your limbs aching from fatigue, 
and be obliged to use the greatest watchfulness, 
lest in an unguarded moment you should fall 
asleep at your post, in which case (if you were 
discovered) you would instantly be shot? I know 
it isa grand sight, these fine uniforms, nodding 
plumes, prancing horses, waving flags, and bayon- 


ets glittering in the sunlight; the fine music too;, 


all this makes the heart beat fast, and the blood 
move quicker in our veins; but ah! there’s a dark 
side to the picture. That gay young soldier be- 
fore night may lie cold and lifeless on the battle 
ground, his fine clothes that you admire so much, 
stained with his own blood, and that gay horse so 
full of life and spirit, dead beside him. How 
should you feel then, think you, if he were your 
brother, or your father? Ask yourself such 
questions as these when you feel a warlike spirit 
rising within you? 

You have all heard of Bonaparte. I will tell 
you a story connected with one of his battles. He 
marched his men from the south of France, warm 
sunny France—to Russia, in the dead of the win- 
ter, to try to conquerthat people. The sufferings 
of his soldiers were almost too dreadful to relate 
to you. A person who was present after the bat- 
tle, says that he saw a stout looking man and a 
beautiful young woman, with an infant about seven 
months old at the breast—all three frozen and dead! 
There lay the poor mother, who had expired while 
she was nursing her sweet baby. One breast was 
exposed as she lay upon the drifted snow. The 
haby looked as if its lips had but just then been 
disengaged, and it reposed its little head upon its 
mother’s bosom with an overflow of milk frozen as 
it trickled from its mouth! Their countenances 
were perfectly composed and fresh, and they were 
said to look like persons in a sound and tranquil 
sleep. 

I tell you this sad story (out of a thousand simi- 

» lar instances) not to make you sad and unhappy, 
but to shew you the horrors of war. It makes me 
feel unpleasantly to see little boys marching about 
the streets with their tin swords and miniature 
drums and flags. I would rather see them culti- 


vate a peaceful Christian spirit, and learn to love 
their fellow creatures, (even though they be their ene- 


H. 


mies) for so Christ has commanded us. 


. 
Within the last few days. 


NARRATIVE. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
A NARRATIVE FROM FACT FOR MY SABBATH 
SCHOOL CLASS. 

As you have finished your studies this morning, 
my dear young friends, earlier than usual, and a 
few moments are yet aliowed us before the bell 
summons for closing the school, | cannot better 
employ the time, than to engage your serious at- 
ention by relating a truly afilictive, yet deeply in- 
eresting scene, which I was permitted to witness 
It was the death of one, 
with whom many of you are personally acquainted: 
his name I did not at first intend to mention, but 
when I reflect how often it has stood pre-eminent be- 
fore the public, as having obtained the prizes 
awarded to virtue and merit, and now (possessing 
the assurance from being a witness of his holy, 
happy death,) that he has also gained the ‘‘ prize 
of his high calling ” the crown of everlasting glory, 
I hesitate not a moment (indeed deem it a duty) 
to proclaim it now and ever, endeavoring to 
strengthen and extend the influence of religion 
and virtue, by recalling such an example and 
illustration, as an incentive to the possession of 
those virtues here, and that endless happiness 
hereafter, which he to whom I allude is now reap- 
ing as the reward of his short but useful life. Let 
the name of Joseph Rowan Pearson (who resign- 
ed his breath to God, July 7th, 1837,) ever re- 
call to remembrance all that is lovely and estima- 
ble in the character of youth. For beauty of 
countenance, sweetness of manners, and warm 
affectionate feelings, few excelled him; and for 
love, filial love, he stood distinguished as striving 
to fulfil the trust committed to.him by the Saviour 
of mankind. ‘‘ Behold thy mother,” was indeed 
the motto of his heart, never to be forgotten, never 
to be resigned, but with his dying breath. Fifteen 
summers was his brief but beautiful career; yet 
even in that short space, his mind had been volun- 
tarily cultivated, almost beyond its strength, so 
emulous was he of aspiring to all it was capable of 
attaining. But it was not learning alone he wish- 
ed to excel in; he was as remarkable for his vir- 
tues, as for his talents and intelligence—he was 
not only the amiable, docile, yet ambitious pupil 
and student, but the dutiful, affectionate son, the 
tender, loving brother, the interesting, exemplary, 
and generous companion and friend. Even his 
childhood was marked by extraordinary intelli- 
gence; and benevolence lent to this golden period 
of his life additional charms. I cannot but here 
record a little incident of his childhood, as the first 
dawning of that beautiful virtue. An old man 
made application at his parents’ door for food, &c. 
and this dear little boy, running to his beloved 
mother, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! mamma,” 

‘* Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door! 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store!”’ 
thus aptly applying the lessons she had endeavor- 
ed to instil. Oh! how delighted, how proud did 
that fond mother feel, as she clasped her darling 








heartfelt joy, but alas! she worshipped an idol, 
and akind merciful Father, was constrained to re- 
move it just at that moment when all her proud 
hopes were seemingly about to be realized. He 
taught her the jeart-rending, yet salutary lesson, 
that her ‘‘ treasure was in an earthen vessel,” and 
must he broken in pieces. 
God, but it was not in anger; gentle was His call 





date, ‘‘ My son, give me thine heart.” And here, 





to her heart, and wept over him with tears of 


She heard the voice of 


for her to resign her idol, and for that beloved be- 
ing, to yield with cheerful submission to the man- 


my dear little girls, permit me to assure you, that 

our deceased young friend did not postpone to a 

dying hour obedience to his ‘* Father’s will!” Oh 

no! eternity, and the truths of religion, had often 

been the subject of his thoughts and conversation, 

and during his illness, when his considerate anx- 

ious friends felt sincerely desirous of knowing if 
he was prepared for the awful change apparently 

so near, they were soon convinced that his heart 
was right with God. Gratitude for renewed 

strength and partial restoration to health, revealed 
this soul-refreshing truth to his friends, that God 
was his hope, Jesus was his trust; for his first re- 
quest was for a prayer expressive of thanksgiving, 

and when a kind friend sent him (with a bunch of 
Spring’s earliest flowers) that beautiful little work 
of Dr. Bedell’s, ‘‘ It is well,” his reply was, ‘‘ tell 
your dear mother that her kindness is more re- 
freshing than the fragrance of the flowers, and 
that it is well with me.” During his protracted 
illness, solicitude for his friends (fearing that anx- 
iety and constant attentions to him would injure 
their health,) was ever manifested and most affec- 
tionately expressed—not a murmur escaped his 
lips—patient resignation and submission were daily 
and hourly witnessed—all his earthly thoughts 
were for his family, all his heavenly hopes rested 
on the ‘“‘ Rock of Ages!” Like the Lamb of 
God, his last act was ‘‘ love, filial love!’ ‘* Oh! 
my dearest mother and sisters, and my darling lit- 
tle brother, may you live long to love and protect 
them! I know you all; dearest uncle, take care 
of my mother! Faith, faith in Jesus, oh! how 
consoling!’’ Such were among the last words of 
one, whose youthful brow never mantled with the 
glow of shame, but was ever encircled with the 
wreath of virtue and merit, and whe hesitated not 
(through the world’s rebuke or scorn) to acknowl- 
edge his belief in the all-sufficient atonement of a 
crucified Redeemer, and to testify with his dying 
breath to the ‘‘ truth as it is in Jesus!” In the 
beautiful language of another, I will add, ‘* Oh! 
what was it that imparted the radiant brightness 
to his eye, as life was ebbing fast? It was the 
knowledge of a home created for him eternal in 
the heavens!”” What an example to you, my dear 
young friends, does the death of this youth pre- 
sent! Oh! will you not pray for grace to follow 
it? His death, be assured, was sent as a warning 
to you, to us all—to teach us that our race may 
also be as short. Oh! let it not be in vain; per- 
mit the brightness and radiancy of glory thrown 
round that youthful death-bed, to reveal the truth 
to you, and like the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem,” lead 
you also to the feet of Jesus! that when the voice 
of God is heard calling upon you, your answer 
may be, ‘‘ Lo! here am I, O Lord, todo thy will!” 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 


My mother has been for many years among the 
glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, her 
tones of voice are all embalmed in my memory. 
The most distinct impression of these ever made, 
and the one which is still the most vivid in my eye, 
was implanted when I was quite a small boy. I 
cannot readily tell how old I was—perhaps six or 
seven. The circumstances are fresh in my recol- 
lection as if they had occurred yesterday. It was 
a cool evening in autumn—the fire burned very 
briskly on the old kitchen hearth. My mother 
sat in the corner of the fire place at the right, nd 
just upon her left hand I had seated myself upon 
the large stone hearth, in front of the fire, with my 
hammer, amusing myself in bending a piece of 
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wire for carrying on my childish sports—I was ex- 
ceedingly animated at my work—after watching 
me for some time, she dropped her knitting in her 
lap, and in a mellow, subdued tone, such as moth- 
ers only can use, she said, ‘‘ My son, I wish I 
could see you as much engaged in serving Jesus 
Christ as you are at your play.” She said not 
another word. But it went directly tomy heart— 
I turned round and slily wiped a tear from my eye. 
and resumed my task. My wicked heart had 
even then pride enough to prompt a wish to con- 
ceal my tears, yet the arrow remained in my 
bosom, and though many a long year passed away 
before I began in reality to serve Jesus Christ, 
the scene upon the kitchen hearth was never 
driven from my mind. [n all the folly of child- 
hood, and wildness of youth, it returned at inter- 
vals to haunt my soul. It was just about one full 
year after my mother had gone home to glory, 
that I first gave myself to the hand of Jesus. O, 
I would have given all this world had it been mine, 
could I at that moment have taken the wings of a 
dove and flown away, where I could mingle for an 
hour with her happy spirit, that I might recall to 
her recollection the scene passed on the old kitch- 
en hearth. I seldom think of her except in con- 





nection with that scene. The fixedness of her large 
blue eyes, her look, her mellow, and subduing 
tones, her very gesture as she dropped her knit- 
ting upon her lap—are all present to my eye. It 
is no picture of the imagination. After the lapse 
of more than a quarter of acentury I love to drop a 
tear, as I think of that hour. 

Should this simple story meet the eye of any 
mother, I would say to her, remember how indeli- 
ble are the impressions which a single word from 
your lips may make in the bosom of your little 
child. And though you may know it not, till the 
judgment day reveal it, still the seed sown may 
bring forth its precious fruit long after you shall 
sleep in the dust.—.V. Y. Evanglist. 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. JOHN NEWTON TO A 
LITTLE GIRL.— Dated Oct. 22, 1779. 

My Dear Cuitp,—You may well expect to 
hear from me; but you will hardly expect a long 
jetter, if you remember what little leisure I have 
in London. Almost every day loads me with 
debt, and brings me letters which I am not able 
to answer; but my dear Betsey must not be for- 
gotten. 

I need not tell you that we are situated as much 
to our minds as can be, in the midst of so much 
noise and smoke. But here I can have no gar- 
den; no pretty walks amongst trees and fields, no 
birds but such as are prisoners in iron cages, so 
that I pity them for all their singing. 

But the same sun that shines at N , is 
often to be seen at London; and the Lord Jesus, 
like the sun, is in all places at once. Go where 
we will, we are not far from him, if we have but 
eyes to see him, and hearts to perceive him. My 
dear child, when you look at the sun, I wish it 
may lead your thoughts to Him who made it, and 
who placed it in the firmanent, not only to give us 
light, but to be the brightest, noblest emblem of 
himself; there is but one sun, and there needs not 
another; so there is but one Saviour; but he is 
complete and all-sufficient, the sun of righteous- 
ness, the fountain of life and comfort; his beams, 
wherever they reach, bring healing, strength, 
peace and joy to the soul. Pray to him, my dear, 
to shine forth, and reveal himselfto you. O, how 
different is he from all that you have ever seen 
with your bodily eyes! He is the sun of the soul, 
and he can make you as sensible of his presence 
as you are of the sunshine at noon-day; and when 
once you obtain a clear sight at him, a thousand 
little things which have hitherto engaged your at- 
tention, will in a manner disappear. 

As by the light of opening day, 
The stars are all concealed; 

£0 earthly beauties fade away 
When Jesus is revealed. 





| 


I entreat, I charge you to ask him every day to! imposing, much that is fitted to fill the mind with 
show himself to you. Think of him as always be-| awe and with veneration for the God of Israel. 
ing with you; about your path by day, about your| ‘The Tabernacle erected in the wilderness, more 
bed by night; nearer to you than any object you strongly attracts our attention, from the fact that 
can see, though you can see him not; whether | it was probably the first building dedicated to the 
you are sitting or walking, in company or alone. | worship of God. It was made after directions 
People often consider God as if he saw them | given to Moses upon Mt. Sinai. The court of the 
from a great distance; but this is wrong; for jtabernacle was an oblong, being 150 feet long, 
though he be in heaven, the heaven of heavens and 75 broad. It was enclosed by pillars, twenty 
cannot contain him; he isas much with us as with | on the north and as many on the south side, with 
the angels; in him we live, and move, and have |ten both on the east and west. ‘The curtains on 
our being; as we live in the air that surrounds us, | three sides were of fine linen, hung on silver rods 
and is within us, so that it cannot be separated |—that on the east side, which was the entrance, 
from us a moment. And whatever thoughts you| consisted of a piece of tapestry, which in time of 
can obtain of God from the Scriptures, as great, worship was drawn aside. Within this court, 
holy, wise, and good, endeavor to apply them all | stood first, the brazen altar, on which the sacrifi- 
to Jesus Christ, who once died upon the cross, |«es were offered, next the brazen aver, in which 
for he is the true God and eternal life, with whom | the priests washed. Near the west end was placed 
you have to do, and though he be the King of|the tent—its shape was oblong. Three sides of it 
kings, and Lord of lords, and rules over all, he is | were of acacia wood overlaid with gold, the en- 
so condescending and compassionate, that he will|trance was also overlaid with ihe same precious 
hear and answer the prayer of achild. Seek him, ;metal, so that it had the appearance of solid gold. 
and you shall find him; whatever else you seek, The inner covering, was of white linen, embrei- 
you may be disappointed, but he is never sought | dered with blue, purple and scarlet; the next was of 








in vain. Your Friend, Joun Newton, | cloth woven of goats’ hair, and the outer covering 
— cm of the skins of beasts. The ‘tent of the congre- 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD’S FOLD. gation ’’ was divided into two parts—the cuter was 


, lled the Holy place, and the inner the most holy or 
At seven we came toa spring of water anda oa, “ia hyper om t ; . y 
shepherd’s fold, welcome objects when we wished ee Ee: See WANS Naina NG, Sie aay 


|to encamp, but now becoming rather infrequent. place being ‘lighted by seven brinched golden 


| 


. ; ‘ dlesticks, and the most holy by the Schekinah 
The place was solitary, but we had no induce- tong: ; Me soy 
ment to go farther. As bas been repeatedly inti- vets wk rose oe ena rp Bayary Nevivdl 
mated, we felt nearly as safe in solitude as in cities, |} aq Thefmost ‘Holy Bi wea ptin nes 4 ee 
and our little cotton habitation, which a boy could f th ‘Cc — 5 fl darn saree the Ark 
carry with ease, made us quite independent. Tt nate tgp Hage Wes made of ‘acacia wood 
When we could find a smooth, grassy surface for noon nell oe As . The lid was of solid gold, and 
a floor, we generally preferred our tent to the Che shin - se, Over tis were the 
houses of the Morea. It was comparatively free | , 4 de — scemcetih dap; fon —, 
from vermin, saved us from many interruptions, eteell ilies tall skinah This illo toe which 
gave us more time for writing, and enabled us to aiden Pe Into which thi = eg te that pas- 
travel more rapidly and with much less exposure | aon tion): « gprs {the — = oe 
of health. Without it, I see not but we should eee en nagar to look.” In this 
have been obliged to take the beaten road of tray- lg 4 ta we . “t pee her “te?  « 
ellers, or to have slept repeatedly without covering. | | ited ~ hang thi i ret } ot me “Nic anche wat 

Being wakeful at night, I occasionally heard P geome “ — elgg nee ey rc of dollars. 
noises from the hills, which our attendants said So erates heres os yg A ase ™ page As 
proceeded from wolves. The watchful shepherds| 34 61 in Age te, Ch ig we: 2. D we 
shouted, and the sheep probably escaped. I was te ee Pru 
forcibly reminded of the ‘‘ Good Shepherd.” ee 
Were the flock near our tent to be forsaken by Written for the Youth's Companion. 
the shepherd for a single night, it would be scat-| A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 8. 
tered and devoured. Just as certainly would it 
be so with the flock of Christ in this world. 

One of the great delights in travelling through 





Georgiana. At our last conversation, mother, 
you proved to me that there is a God. I have 
. ‘ thought a great deal of it since, and thi 
a pastoral country, is to see and to feel the force | jike i Ad more about God. But ped demas 
of the beautiful imagery in the Scriptures borrow-| the book that you gave me thin ethan day, I seat 
ed ty pores life. All day long the shepherd | q little story, that ] thought was very strange, and 
attends his ock, leading them into ‘‘ green pas-|it made me fear that I should never know any 
tures ” near fountains of water, and he chooses a thing more about God. 
convenient place for them to ‘‘ rest at noon.” At| Mother. What was the story, my daughter? 
night he drives them near his tent, and if there is| yoy may relate it. seed i 
danger, encloses them in folds, and at the first] @, [iero, king of Syracuse, asked Simonides 
alarm he is roused for their protection. They} learned man, what God was, Simonides asked 
know him, they know his voice, they do not flee} for a day to thick of. # end when the day ies 
from him, they follow him. The tender lambs he| ended he did not give the king an answer, but 
often keeps at home while their dams are feeding | asked for two more; and when these were ended 
on the mountains, lest they be wearied, or lost, or| he did not give the king an answer then, but eat: 
fall down the fatal steep. When travelling, he| ed for four more; and every time the king asked 
tenderly watches over them, and carries such as|him, he continued to double the number of days. 
are exhausted in his arms, or stops the flock till| A¢ Jast,-he told the king, that the more he thought 
they are rested. Such a shepherd is the Lord | o¢ God, the more he was unknown to him. Was 
zones Christ to his spiritual flock. Nay, far more: | not this strange, mother? 
or he says, ‘‘I give unto them eternal life, and) Jy Not so s1 esd 

: , ; stra t se 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck See eee 


a. - f you thought more on the subject, you would not 
ae out of my hand.”—Anderson’s potas have been so much surprised. Satie. poor 
= aE — ~~ | Simonides, never had the Bible to teach him about 
rTperTive. | God. And even those who have the Bible, can- 

- ron ; not find out God unto perfection, for he is infinite 

in all his ways. Suppose a thing so high, that 
there was no top; so deep, that there was no bot- 
The Tabernacle.—In every point of view, the |tom; so wide, that there was no limit to its extent. 
Jews were a ‘‘ peculiar people.” Theirs was the | Could you fully understand what it was, you might 
only true religion, and whether we regard its! ascend, but you would more and more sensibly 
ceremonies, the number of its ministers, or jits|feel you could never reach the summit. You 
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temples, we shall find much that is splendid and! might descend, and you would find that the de- 
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scent was in endless regions. You might advance 
in a horizontal direction, and you would perceive 
more and more of the object. ‘The prospect would 
open before you in boundless extent. You might 
recede from the object in this direction, and ad- 
vance in another direction; still new and bound- 
less prospects would open before you. You would 
be lost in wonder and amazement. Could vou 
tell what this object was? 

G. No, mother, and now I begin to see, that 
we can know but little about God. 

M. It is our.privilege to know something about 
God, and it will be the delight and joy of the suints 
in heaven to know more and more about God to 
all eternity. 

G. Mother, you say, that although God is so 
great, we can learn something about him. How 
can we learn about God? 

M. He has written two books, both of which we 
must study if we would learn about God—the book 
of nature, and the Bible. 

G. What is the book of nature, mother? 

M. It is a large book, my daughter; it in- 
cludes the world, and all things in it, the sun, 
moon, and stars. These books teach us that God 
is so powerful, that he only spake the word, and 
all things sprung into existence; that he is so good 
and wise, that he has made thousands of things 
for our comfort; so merc'‘ful, that he sent his Son 
to die for sinners; so just, that he will cast the im- 
penitent down to hell. If we study these books to 
find out God, we shall feel that he is about our 
path, and about our dwelling, that he is with us in 
the week and on the Sabbath, by day and by 
night, that wherever we are, there God is. 

You recollect we saw a caravan of animals last 
summer. Among them was one of an enormous 
size, called an elephant. Suppose you take a lit- 
tle mite, such as you sometimes see crawling on 
the cheese, and place it on this great elepnant. 
Could the little mite ever ascertain what sort of 
an animal it inhabited? You say no; and much 
less can you ascertain what God is. R. E. 





BENEVOLENCE. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE RESPECTED. 

The simple story which we insert below, claims 
the notice of our young readers. It may be ause- 
ful lesson to some. ‘Those who would indulge in 
sports which may occasion distress to some hum- 
ble family of harmless animals, should think of the 
feeling of their own mothers. To hunt for bird’s- 
nests, or to worry or kill the mother-bird when 
she is seeking food for her young, is cruel. 
About five years ago, Mr. Washington Irving 
travelled with a company ofrangers over the hunt- 
ing ground of the Osage and Pawnee Indians in 








the ‘‘ far west;”” and they had to depend on their| ~ 


success in hunting for a supply of food. Mr. Ir- 


ving has published a book entitled, ‘‘ The Crayon | 


Miscellany,” in which he gives an account of 


many interesting incidents which occurred in his 
tour on those extensive prairies, and from this book 
we select the following: our author says,— 

‘* Several of the hunters sallied forth; and the 
prime old woodman Ryan came back early in the 
afternoon, with ample spoil, having killed a buck 
and two fat does. I drew near to a group of ran- 
gers that had gathered round him as he stood by 
the spoil, and found they were discussing the mer- 
its of a stratagem sometimes used, in deer hunting. 
This consists in imitating with a small instrument 
called a bleat, the cry of the fawn, so as to lure 
the doe within reach of the rifle. There are 
bleats of various kinds, suited to calm or windy 
weather, and tothe age of the fawn. The poor 
animal, deluded by them, in its anxiety about its 
young, will sometimes advance close up to the 
hunter. ‘‘I once bleated a doe,” said a young 
hunter, ‘‘until it came within twenty yards of me, 
and presented a sure mark: I levelled my rifle 
three times, but had not the heart to shoot, for the 
poor doe looked so wistfully, that it in a manner 
made my heart yearn. I thought of my own 


ter, | gave a halloo, and started the doe out of 
rifle shot in a moment.” 

‘* And you did right,” cried honest old Ryan. 
‘For my part, I never could bring myself to 
bleating deer. I’ve been with hunters who had 
bleats, and have made them throw themaway. It 
is a rascally trick to take advantage of a mother’s 
love for her young.’ ” 





GEORGE AND His DOLLAR. 

George was the youngest child of a pious father 
and mother. By their affectionate council and 
prayers, he was early taught the first principles of 
religion, and to feel a tender sympathy for the 
miseries of his fellow beings. While yet a child, 
he in company with his father’s family, providen- 
tially left the place of his birth. At their depart- 
ure, an intimate friend of Mrs. presented to 
George a silver dollar, as a token of good feeling 
to him and the family. Instead of disposing of 
this, as Franklin did of his coppers, George treas- 
ured it up as a choice relic of interest and affec- 
tion; and though repeatedly urged by his mates to 
part with it for toys, it was only brought forth oc- 
casionally to be shown to a friend, or to be wheel- 
ed a few times in childish sports upon the carpet. 

When the number of the American Baptist 
Magazine for December, 1828, was received, con- 
taining an account of the unparalleled sufferings of 
the little Burmese girl, Meh-Shway-ee, it fell into 
the hands of George, then about eight years old. 
He read the account. It affected his heart, and 
enlisted all the tender sympathies of his soul in be- 
half of the sufferer. And while the tear, like the 
heavy dew drop on the rose, rolled gently down 
his cheek, he exclaimed with affection:—‘‘ Ma- 
ma, where is my dollar? where is my dollar? [| 
will immediately send it to Burmah, to relieve the 
distresses of little Meh-Shway-ee.”’ 

This one fact developes the secret spring to all 
benevolent exertions. The Minister of God, or 
the ardently pious layman, may excite in the pas- 
sions a zeal that flashes for a moment; but naked 
facts alone, under the blessing of God, as commu- 
nicated to the mind by our religious periodicals, 
can excite and cherish that steady, burning zeal, 
which will in any degree meet the demand of per- 
ishing millions upon our churches. If the partic- 
ular condition of every section of the world; ifthe 
embarrassing state of our education funds, and of 
all our missionary operations, were made known 
to every serious minded family at monthly concerts, 
or by religious publications, it cannot be doubted, 
that the inquiry would be heard from other lips 
than those of little George, ‘‘ Where is my dollar? 
where is my dollar?” 
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THE WAY DRUNKARDS ARE MADE. 

‘© Qh, father,” said William Temple, as he 
came rushing in from school, ‘‘ where do you think 
I saw Joe Thompson? He was lying drunk under 
the fence, and a hog was eating his hat.” 

‘¢ Poor Joe,” said Mr. Temple, ‘‘I am sorry 
fcr him; I hope all the school beys saw him, and 
resolved never to be like him.” 

‘¢ Why father,” said William, ‘‘ do you really 
think that any of the boys in our school will ever 
be lke Joe Thompson?” 

‘¢T do not know, my son,” said Mr. Temple. 
*<T hope not; and yet they may be. Joe Thomp- 
son was as pretty a boy as any in yourschool, and 
as far from being adrunkard. But Joe fell in the 
way of temptation, from which others perhaps 
have escaped; and he had not the restraining in- 
fluence of a temperance society. Now are there 
any of your schoolmates who have refused to join 
the temperance society?” 

‘© Oh yes sir,” said William, “ and they laugh 
at us for joining, and say we are fools, and that 
they mean to drink wine and whiskey-punch.” 

‘* Well, these boys, you see my sons, do not 





mother, and how anxious she used to be about me 


come under the restraining influence of the tem- 


when I was a child; so, to put an end to the mat- 








perance society; and this is not all, they go in the 


way of temptation. Some have one temptation 
before them to drink, and some another. Giles 
Merrill has not joined, has he?” 

‘* No sir,” said George. ‘‘ Giles is proud, and 
looks down with contempt upon us.” 

‘** Well, Giles is a likely boy,” said Mr. Tem- 
ple. ‘‘ He was the darling of his mother, and be- 
fore her death, she expressed great solicitude 
about Giles. Now there is no one to look afier 
Giles, and take care of him. His father is very 
rich, and is a man of pleasure. He drinks his 
brandy and water before dinner, and five or six 
glasses after, and he will probably teach Giles to 
do the same; and before he is twenty years old, 
Giles may be ruined, though his father has no idea 
that he isin any danger. A son of a rich man in 
N. Y. was taken up by the watch Jate at night, 
intoxicated, and carried home; and when his 
father and mother saw him brought in, his clothes 
all covered with mud, and some blood on his face, 
they wept over him. The next morning, when he 
was sober, they asked him where he had learnt to * 
love intoxicating drink? His answer was, ‘‘ At 
your table.” Yes, there he had learned to love 
wine and brandy, at his father’s table. Oh! what 
a lesson did that father here learn. Has Charles 
Eustis joined?” 

‘*No sir. Charles says he calculates to get his 
living by his work, and he shall want a little to 
brace up.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Temple; Charles has learn- 
ed this language in his father’s ship-yard. Though 
many ship-builders have driven the bottle from 
their yards, Mr. Eustis has not yet. He says he 
can get more work out of the carpenters if he gives 
them strong drink, and so he continues the old 
practice; and if Charles goes to work in the yard, 
as | suppose he will when school is out, and drinks 
with the men every day, he will be exposed to drusk- 
enness. Has Wm. Tothwell joined?” 

‘*No sir. Willianmgsays he should like to join, 
but he expects as collie he leaves school to go 
into Mr. Goodell’s store, and there he shall have 
to sell whiskey and rum, for Mr. Goodell keeps it, 
and. makes, he says, a great deal of money by it.” 

‘*Poor boy,” said Mr. Temple, ‘*I pity him 
from the bottom of my heart. For such a pretty 
boy as William is, to be chained down to draw 
rum and whiskey for drunkards, and then to hear 
their low, filthy, obscene and profane conversa- 
tion—oh, it is cruel! I have sometimes been into 
Mr. Goodell’s store on some errand, not to trade, 
for I will not buy any thing of a man, who sells 
these things; I will not countenance him in it; I 
think it wrong to do it; but when I have gone 
there I have hurried out as soon as _ possible, 
such was the company assembled there. But to 
have an innocent, pretty lad like William, spend 
all his youthful prime there, how sad and deplora- 
ble, and dangerous too! How can it be otherwise 
than that he should be like the company there? 
There he must go to the liquor cask and draw out 
for the drunkard as well as the sober; and whata 
temptation is set before him to drink! Many a 
promising youth had thus been drawn into the 
paths of rnin. I knew a grocer who would not be 
prevailed upon by all the arguments of the tem- 
perance men to give up the traffic; but going one 
day to the store, where he had left his two sons to 
wait on the customers, he found them both drunk. 
They had learned to love strong drink, from drink- 
ing off the heel-taps; that is, what is left by cus- 
tomers in the glass.” _ 

‘«*T guess he did not sell any more,” said Wil- 
liam, did he? 

‘* No,” said Mr. Temple, ‘“‘he turned all he 
had out of his store the next day. Young lads in 
taverns, too, have been often ruined. In one 
small county in a neighboring State, of 130 tav- 
erners, 45 had drunken sons. They were, I sup- 
pose, often in the bar, dealing out the poison to 
others, and would drink what was left in the 
glasses. For this reason, I have ever thought it 
a great misfortune to be the son of a taverner who 
sells spirituous liquors, or to be placed as clerk, 
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with a merchant who sells ardent spirits to be 
drank in his store. In the great cities, | am told, 
the clerks of stores often board at the great hotels, 
that they may obtain the custom of country mer- 
chants, and there, in showing that they are free 
and generous, they fall into habits of intemperance, 
though their employers are dry goods merchants 
and even temperauce men. Oh, the arts of the 
destroyer! He is ensnaring our youth on every 
side.” —Penn. Temp. Recorder. 

DITORIAL- 














MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Atthe annual meeting of the Maternal Associa- 
tions in Boston, which was held in Spring Lane 
chapel, on Wednesday, the 25th day of October, 
there was a very full assembly of mothers and 
children. It was animating to the pious heart to see 
so many objects of special prayer, coming up with 
their mothers to seek the Lord. After the singing of 
the following hymn, Rev. Mr. Bullard gave a very 
interesting address. 

GOD EVERYWHERE. 
Among the deepest shades of night 
Can there be one who sees my way? 
Yes, God is as a shining light, 
That turns the darkness into day. 


When every eye around me sleeps, 
May I not sin without control: 
No; for a constant watch he keeps, 
On every thought of every soul. 


If I could find some cave unknown, 
Where human feet had never trod, 
Yet there I could not be alone, 
On every side there would be God. 


He smiles in heaven, he frowns in hell, 
He fills the earth, the air, the sea; 

I must within his presence dwell, 
I cannot from his anger flee. 


Yet I may flee; he showsygpe where; 
To Jesus Christ he bide fly; 

And while I seek for pardon there, 
There’s only mercy in his eye. 


The object of Mr. Bullard’s Address. was to illus- 
trate and enforce the sentiments contained in this 
hymn. After some introductory remarks,he re lated 
an anecdote of his visit to a class of little girls. He 
asked them, ‘‘ Where is God?” “ Every where,” 
said one. ‘ Very well; that is a good answer. But 
can you think of no other?” ‘* God is in Heaven;” 
said another. ‘‘ Very well; that is correct; but can 
you not think of still another answer?” One little 
girl, in a very solemn manner, replied, ‘Gop 1s 
Here.” This is what I wish you to feel this day. 
God is just as much here, as if we could look up and 
see his holy eye resting upon us. How would you 
feel, to be in the presence of a great King, who had 
power to take your life when he pleased? But you 
are now and cootinually in the presence of the grea: 
God, who holds your breath in his hand. He can see 
not only what you do, but he knows all yonr thoughts, 
all your feelings, all your desires. ‘All things are 
naked and open to the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do.” 

But, some may be inclined to ask, “‘ How can God 
be inthe same place that we are in, at the same 
time?” This is a question which often perplexes 
children. But God is a spirit. You cannot see a 
spirit. Your own spirit is in the same place as your 
botly. A gentleman took up a little child and asked 
her, “ Where is God?” ‘God is every where,” 
said she. But to ascertain whether she understood 
what she was saying, he again inquired, “Is God 
here?” ‘O no!” said she, startled at such an inqui- 
ry. ‘ Where is he then?” ‘Up in the blue sky.” 
‘* What is that bright spot on the floor, my dear?” 
‘The sun” “ What is that shining so bright on 
the hills?” ‘The sun.” ‘* And what is that great 
light up in the blue sky?” ‘That is the sun.” 
** Now, don’t you see that the sun can be up in the 
blue sky, and on the hills, and here in this room, all 


at the same time? So it is with God. He is up in 
the blue sky. He is in Heaven. He is on earth. 
He isin thisroom. He isin every place.” You see, 
dear children, that, when the light shines from the 
sun, it does not hinder us from being where it is. 
So the presence of God does not hinder us from being 
in the same place. 

A little boy seven years old said to his twin brother, 
** How can we goto heaven? The Bible says, ‘ God 
fills heaven!? How can there be any room for us 
there?” His brother, pointing to a man walking at 
a distance from him, replied, ** Can’t you think that 
man is walking?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Well, your think 
goes to him, and is in the same place with hin. God 
is a spirit, like our thoughts; and we can be where 
he is at the same time.” Every person in Boston, 
who is acquainted with the appearance of this room, 
could think how it looks, and so be present here in 
their minds, at the same time. And doubtless there 
are many others here in their thoughts, at this time. 
How many anxious fathers are, in their minds, look- 
ing with intense interest upon this scene? So God 
can be here, notwithstanding the room is full; for 
‘in him we live and move, and have our being.” 

But how can we know that God is here, if we can- 
not see him? Wecan prove it fromthe Bible, which 
says he fills heaven and earth; and we can prove it 
from every thing around us. We can see what God 
does. Can you see the wind? No; but you can see 
what it does. So you can see what God does. 
Every thing shows the presence of God. You can 
see him in the forked lightning, in the glowing sun, 
in the clear blue sky, in the pale moon, in the twink- 
ling stars; you can hear him in the sweeping wind, 
in the roaring waves, in the loud thunder.. You can 
see him in the shady trees, in the waving wheat fields, 
in the blooming flowers, that shed abroad their fra- 
grance in thesunny morn; youcan hear him in the gen- 
tle breeze, in the sweet song of the birds, in the music 
of nature. Do you still ask, “ what evidence have I 
that God is here?” Put your hand upon your heart. 
Every throb you feel shows that God ishere. There 
is evidence that God is here, in the fact that I am 
speaking. I see it in every beaming eye, and every 
glowing countenance hefore me. The presence of 
God is as necessary to keep things in existence, as to 
create them; and as things could not come into being 
of themselves, so they cannot continue in being, ex- 


cept as they are upheld and preserved by the power 
of God. 


But, if God is every where, you ought always to 
live as though you knew that his holy eye was upon 
you. This would be faith, in what God says. To 
have faith in what God says, is to act just as if you 
believed and felt it. How would a constant sense of 
the presence of your parents make you act? How 
would you behave, if you knew the eyes of your pa- 
rents, Sabbath School teachers, and minister were 
upon you? But if you are afraid of your parents, 
teachers, and friends, how much more should you 
be afraid of the Great God? What an influence 
it would exert upon you, in your treatment of your 
parents, and of each other, if you felt that God was 
always present? How would it secure you from temp- 
tation—you would be afraid to sin; and when tempt- 
ed to do wrong, you would almost hear a voice, “O 
do not this wickedness, and sin against God!” A 
sense of God’s presence overcomes temptation. 

To illustrate the effect of a sense of God’s presence, 
in preventing sin, Mr. Bullard related several anec- 
dotes. A man, who was in the habit of stealing corn 
from bis deighbor’s field, went one night, taking with 
him, his little son. When they arrived at the place, 
he told his son to hold the bag, while he looked to see 
if any one saw them. After looking in every direc- 
tion, he went to work. But the little boy said, 
‘Father, I guess you didn’t look some where.” 





** Where, my son!” said the astonished father, ‘drop- 
ping the corn. ‘You didn’t look up to see if Gud 


was looking at us.” The man was so terrified at the 
thought that God was looking upon him, that he left 
the field, and never after attempted to steal his neigh- 
bor’s corn, 

Some time ago, said Mr. Bullard, I saw a little 
girl in Portland, come running into the house, in 
great terror to her mother—‘ Mother! I’m afraid of 
God, he is looking right at me! Do hide me, for I 
have been telling a lie—I had a little white stone, and 
I said ’twas loaf sugar. It seemed as if I saw God 
looking right at me—do hide me! do hide me! moth- 
er!”? 

A constant sense of the presence of God, would 
have the same effect upon you. It would make you 
afraid to sin against him. And how would it influence 
your conduct towards your parents—towards your 
brothers and sisters—at school—and when you are 
alone. Ah, you are never alone. In whatever secret 
place you may hide yourself, to do evil, remember 
that the eye of God is upon you. 


Is it a delightful thought to you, dear children, that 
God is always present with you? Nothing is so agree- 
able to the dutiful child, as the presence of its parents. 
If you love God, and take delight in obeying him, 
you will delight in his presence. I will mention a 
case, to show what I mean. I went into a Sabbath 
School, some years since, in Maine, and took charge 
of aclass of young girls. The lesson was about 
Christ talking with his disciples respecting his death. 
They were very much interested in the account. I 
asked them, ‘‘Why ought we often to think of death?” 
They were all silent. I then asked them, ‘“‘ Why is 
it that we are so unwilling to think of death?” Very 
much to my surprise, Ellen, who sat at the end of the 
class, answered and said, ‘ One reason I suppose is, 
that we do not know that we are prepared; and ano- 
ther is, that we do not know but we shall die sudden- 
ly. I took occasion from this remark to impress 
upon them the importance of thinking often of death. 
Some of you, said ', may now he going to the Sab- 
bath School for the last time. The class were very 
solemn. But little did we think that Elizabeth, the 
rosy cheeked girl, who sat next to Ellen, was there 
for the last time. But so it was. In a short time, 
she was taken sick and died. And since that time, 
Ellen, too, has gone into eternity. But I hope they 
have both gone there to be angels. And I will tell 
you why. I have learned since, that they were in 
the habit of spending much time in reading, talking 
about religion, and praying together. One evening, 
when they were left alone in the house, one of them 
would read a chapter or a hymn and pray, and then 
the other; and while engaged in this way, they heard 
a noise, which startled them, at first. But one of 
them said to the other, “ WE NEED NOT BE AFRAID, 
ror Gop 1s HERE.” He was present with them, 
when they were called to pass through the dark val- 
ley of t e shadow of death. . 

And now, dear children, if you do not love to think 
that God is here, it is because you are living in sin, 
and know that he is angry with you. Go, then, the 
first thing you do, and give him your hearts. Go 
to Jesus, with all your unworthiness, and he will give 
you peace, and make it pleasant to you to think, that 
God is with you. Itisa great thing to have pious 
parents to feel for you and pray for you every day ; 
and you will be very great sinners, if you go on in sin, 
with such privileges. 

TTS 
An Incident. 

Tn the crowded Saloon of Mr. Catlin, at the Indian lec- 
ture, in the midst of an intensely interesting disconrse, a per- 
son rose up, and in a solemn manner, said, ‘* Mr. Catlin, will 
you have the goodness to stop for one moment.”? The au- 
dience looked with astonixhment, and the lecturer paused— 
*¢ | have lost my little boy in the crowd and wish to call for 
him.’? A dead pause ensued in the 1200 persons present. 
*¢ Clask Potter!’ cried the futher. ‘* Here, I am, father!’? 
said a shrill voice in the corner, at which shouts of laughter 
an’ applause ensued, as the stripling was handed over benches 





to his anxious parent.—_.V. Y. Evening Star. 
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